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TRANSACTIONS 



American Philological Association. 

1877. 



I. — Notes on certain Passages in the Phaedo and the Q-orgias 

of Plato. 

By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 

HILLHODSE PROFESSOK OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN TALE COLLEGE. 

PHAEDO. 

61 c. All the editions within my reach, except Heindorf's, 
have an interrogation point at the word Euj;^. But the phrase 
contains no interrogative word, and there should be, therefore, 
if we do not use our exclamation point in a Greek text, a 
period or colon here. The sentence would then be translated 
" What a piece of advice this is, Sokrates, that you give to 
Euenus!" A similar case is found in 117 D: Ola, tyi), ttoiOte, 
(5 ^avfiairtoi, where my editions have a period. 

71 D. ovk ivavTiov fxiv <f»)g r}J (ijv to TtSvai'ai elvai ; "Eywyc. 
Tiyi'taSai Si f£ aAAi/Xwv ; Nai. 'R£ olv tov £<2>toc ri to yiyvofitvov ; 
To rtSr^i'oe, ifjj. Tt Si, i) S' fie, ik tov Te&yeuiroe ; ' ' Avayitaiov, t<j>ri, 
ufio\oytiv OTl to £,i>v. 

In this there is an instance, apparently, of the use of the 
neuter participle with the article in the sense of an abstract 
noun, in which sense the infinitive is frequent. The participle 
in this use is sometimes thought to be found almost solely in 
Thucydides, among prose writers. It certainly is more common 
with him. Bohme in his note on Thuc. i. 36 cites two instances 
2 
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from Antiphon and one from Plato. In this passage we see 
it in tov Zuvtoc and in to rt-J^i-oc, which seem to be substitutes 
for rj> £tjv and t6 TtSv&yai of the first line quoted. In the next 
sentence after the quotation we have tZv tAviutuiv, r'a Zavra, and 
ol iwiTtc, where the plural marks the change to the concrete 
sense. A still clearer example is in 72 b, where to aviytipctrSai 
occurs in correlation with tov Kaic vcovtoq, which latter therefore 
plainly amounts to the same with tov naStvluv. This is the case 
quoted by Bohme. Another case is to be found in Rep. 462 e. 

lyix; Ci) ira<T)(OVTO<; tuv tioXitHv brwvv, >/ Toiavri] iro\«c <p!i<ret euuri/c 

ilvat to iraoxpv, where the context shows that to ira^x *' does not 
mean " the suffering member," but " the fact of suffering." 

78 A. !^r]Tiiv ci ^p») i:al avrovc fitr' aWi/Xuc 

It may be worth noting that uw-oic liere is in apposition 
with the object of fri'iv, so that the sense would be: " You must 
not only seek among others for such a man, but you must 
examine yourselves (tyac a'vrovc) with one another's help to 
see if you have not the power." This depends upon the sense 
given to tovto *oiuv in the next clause, '<<rwc Y<*p *" ov ^ p?3««»c 

ivponc ftaWov vfiuv Zwafiiyovs tovto irotuv. Here tovto non'iv 

cannot refer to searching, for it does not appear that one 
could not do that as well as another, and there is no 
suggestion in the passage of getting any one else to search 
for them. But tovto iroitlv means ixqcav tu> iv \>iiiv -xmli — and 
thus Sokrates suggests to them that the banishment of the 
fear of death is what no one else can do for them, but they 
must do it for themselves, as he had done it for himself, by 
the cultivation of their higher reason. Stallbaum seems to 
regard a'vrovq as in apposition with the subject of Znrur, by 
speaking of the latter verb as meaning investigare rem. But 
he gives no reason for this. Jowett's translation agrees 
nearly with the view above suggested : " And you must not 
forget to seek for him among yourselves too ; for he is 
nowhere more likely to be found." 

79 D. Kat iript tKilva. 

Ast proposed to read here uWip instead of ftpi. No edition 
I believe has ventured to follow him, yet the change would 
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be a very great improvement, and it may be confirmed by a 
similar confusion in Rep. 510 b, where the text of several 
MSS. followed by Stallbaum is ora S>v wept Ixtivo — but the best 
MS. (Par. A) has &vtv uwtp Itctlvo, which the Zurich editors 
and Hermann adopt. 

86 E. 5} ^vyyiaptlv airrolt lav n SokGhti irpoirq.o'iiv, lav St jxt], otiraic 
ijSr) iirrepSiicuv tov \6yov. 

The singularity of this phrase is not, as Wagner seems to 
think, the omission of »; before the second lav, but the use of 
Si, instead of »/, as correlative to the ij expressed. It may be 
appreciated by an illustration in English exactly like it, 
only in negative form. In Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," 
Hopeful says, at sight of the pillar of salt that was once Lot's 
wife, " What a mercy that neither thou, but especially I am 
not made myself this example ! " 

89 C. aXXrt Kat Ifte, t<j>i), tov '16\t<iiv TrapaxuXei, iuiq in 0<5c lirriv. 

The commentators, so far as I see, all refer this last phrase, 
fwc 'in <p&s itrriv, to the fact that Sokrates was to drink the 
poison, at sunset, and understand it therefore as meaning 
" While my life lasts." But is not that an unnecessary 
forcing of special meaning upon a general phrase ? Such a 
phrase, " So long as it is day," would of course be in common 
use, and would be applied to any day even without such a 
special event to mark its close. In this place it comes in as 
part of a playful reference to a supposed battle. Every 
sentence contains an allusion or metaphor. " Let us cut off 
our hair in mourning: for the argument, if it is slain and we 
cannot rescue or revive it. Rather let us vow, like the 
Argives, never to cut it off until we vanquish the opposing 
argument of Kebes and Simmias." " But," says Phaedo, 
" two are too many for even Herakles, as the proverb says." 
" Call on me then," answers Sokrates, " as your Iolaus, as 
long as it is light." The figure of a battle and the references 
to traditional battles suggest clearly the familiar idea of 
fighting until it is dark. That occurs repeatedly in the Iliad, 
and notably in the prayer of Aias (II. xvii. 646 f.) for light 
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upon the conflict, even if they are doomed to death. Other 
cases where nearly this exact phrase occurs with reference to 
a contest are Xen. Cyr. 4. 2. 26 ; Plot. Philop. ch. 14. This 
general idea seems more in harmony with the context than a 
special reference to the fact that Sokrates must die at sunset. 
This opinion seems confirmed by comparison of 107 a, where 

Kebes says: nW oiZa tie omra nc aKKov Kmpov avuftaWotTo t) Tt>t> 
vuv iraporra, irtpl t&v toiovtiov ' ftovXofitvor »; n tlirtiv i) aicouirai. 

Here Stallbaum says, quippe quod tempus est extremum, quo 
de talibus rebus disserere nobis liceat, and Wagner, " As 
discussion on this point cannot be deferred to any later 
opportunity than the last day of our life." One cannot help 
wondering at the words de talibus rebus and on this point, and 
asking on what other points discussion can be deferred beyond 
the last day of one's life. In this passage such absurdity is 
unavoidable, as soon as the phrase tov vvv Kap.'.vru is referred 
to that day as the last of Sokrates's life. The true view of 
the passage is that it is an entirely general remark. " Such 
a subject as this of the immortality of the soul is one which 
is too important to be deferred and ought to take precedence 
of any other. The best time for discussing it is always the 
present time, whenever that may be, until it is settled." 
Thus the clause J) tov vvv napuvra is simply the needed com- 
pletion of aXkov, as may be seen by changing the order in 
translating or paraphrasing. " I have nothing further to say, 
but if Simmias here or any other person present has, he had 
better say it, for I hardly know to what time other than the 
present moment one should defer discussion on sucli matters 
as these." There is no time like the present, in other words. 
If the sentence referred to Sokrates's death we should have, 
instead of nepl t&v toiovtm, some phrase referring to him, as 
for instance <ruv roirj> rji tjiiXp. Then it would all hold together, 
but, as it is, the emphasis is on the character of the subject 
under discussion (ftp! tUv towvtwv) and no reference is made 
to the death of Sokrates. 

In these two passages then, 89 c and 107 a, it seems better 
not to find any special reference to the circumstances of the 
conversation. In maintaining this, I must not be thought to 
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suppose that the dialogue is not full of such references to the 
impending death of Sokrates (as for instance 61 e), which 
more than any other so slight element give it its singular 
charm. 

97 D. IK St $>) roil \6yov tovtov ovScv a\Xo atcoirtlv TrpotrtiKttr 
avSpwitp krti lrepl avrov tKih'ov Kal irtpl tGiv aWiav. 

Wagner quotes from K. F. Hermann the statement that 
eYeii'oc sometimes stands for the reflexive pronoun — that is, 
where ordinary usage would require the latter. The remark 
does not seem to apply to this passage, for we cannot with 
any propriety put iavrov here after avrov, in the place of Udvov. 
Plato might have used Iavrov alone here, instead of avrov kth'ov, 
but the latter expression sets the man off rather more as a 
distinct object of contemplation, whereas touroD would express 
only the identity of subject and object. In the phrase used, 
iKiirov is to be regarded as depending directly on *f.pi, and 
a'v-ov as the intensive pronoun in apposition with it. The 
same phrase occurs in Rep. 600 B: \iytrai yap, <ic f«U</ r<c 

ufiiktia. xtpt avrov yi' cir airrov Lkiivov, ore. Ufa. Here the phrase 

means "in the time of him himself," and there can be no 
thought of any reflexive idea about it. 

99 C. rijv M tov i>Q oiov rt fiiXriara aiira rc3>7''«< idvafnv ovtu) 
iw KOTvOi, Tavrt)v ovrt (tjTovotv oiirt rtva oiovTai Saifioviav ta^vv 

Plato has been arguing that if one explains the universe as 
organized by a rational principle or element in it, the vove of 
Anaxagoras, he ought to hold himself bound to show in every 
instance that things are as they are because they are best so ; 
his idea seeming to be that this best possible condition is the 
only conceivable aim and end of rational action. Here at 
the close of his argument he speaks of those who have other 
explanations of the condition of things and ignore this one. 
The question of grammar in the sentence is whether tov 
belongs to reSijvat or to «7<r5a(. The interpreters generally 
say to KeitrSai. Stallbaum, for instance, following Heindorf, 
puts the words in this order (in his note), r>)e Se tivvapiv tov 

ovtw vvv avra KtiaSat, i>Q o\6v Tt fiiXTitrra TeSijvai, where of COUrse 
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he understands £<m with olov n and makes rtdqvai depend on 
rHov ri lariv. In .that case we should regard the whole as an 
expanded form (possibly the original form, Hadley's Grammar, 
664 a.) of what would ordinarily be expressed by rqv Zvvafuv 
Toi> iiQ ;?£'Xn<rra vvv avra Ki'urSai. For such an expansion of the 
familiar phrase A>q fieXriara, he might find a parallel in Rep. 
530 a. The only one, apparently, who differs from this view 
is Ast, who joins tov with rtHfirai, and suggests that the 
sentence would seem more natural to us if it were put thus, 

rtjv St tov. . .rcSfjvai Zvvafiiv di fjv ovtid vvv Ktirai. This Seems 

the simpler and more natural explanation, for which a few 
reasons may be given. The order of the words is plainly in 
favor of it. Any one at first sight would suppose that the 
whole genitive lay between tt\v and ivvafuv, and there seems 
to be no reason on the other theory for separating Ivvapiv so 
far from rr/v and interrupting by it the genitive phrase rot. . . 
KeitrSai. It may be added that a'vra. would better go with the 
principal verb of the genitive phrase. Again, the common 
explanation leaves liivafiiv without anything to determine it, 
any expression of the effect produced by it, and obliges us to 
supply such an idea. Ast's explanation finds this in ovtu vvv 
K£i<rSat, for the whole would be translated, " the power of the 
fact that things were once put in the best possible position 
(to secure) that they now remain so, this they neither look 
for nor," etc. This explanation regards ovrai vvv Kt~ta$ai as 
depending on the active force of Ivvapiv, for which the 
following examples may be adduced : Rep. 433 B. S naaiv 

iiceivois ti)v hvvafitv itapia^iv &ori iyytvioSat. Theaet. 156 A. rfjc 
Kivijtriiiit 3uo tiidfj, irXiiSet ftev airupov eKarcpov, Svvafiiv Se to /xtv ttoi&v 
ix ov > T0 ^ iraa-)(eiv. Soph. 236 B. Zvvafuv hi t'i r«c Xafioi to. 

rriXiKavra kavuig bpav. But so familiar a fact as the dependence 
of an infinitive on a substantive needs no proof. These are 
only given as instances from Plato of such a use with the 
same noun as in the passage in Phaedo. 

101 E. Ixavot yap bird oo<f>ia.Q o/jiov navra kvk&vtcs OfiitiQ SvvaaSat 
airroi abrolc apitricciv. 

The commentators remark upon the strangeness of the 
expression kavoi 6vva<r$ai, "able to be able.". Hirschig, as 
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might be anticipated, brackets MvaoSat. Ast and Stallbaum 
regard it as intended for irony. The latter defends the text 
by a quotation from Philo de Agricultura (kavol tlvai ZvvaaSai), 
and by others from writers as late or later, where olde rt is 
followed by ZivaaSai. A somewhat similar redundancy occurs 
repeatedly in the Republic, e. g. 613 a. oe av irpoSvpelaSai tStXp 
SUaioc yiyveaSai, where irpoSvyutiffScu is a stronger expression of 
the idea of tSt'Aij. But it seems remarkable that no one, so 
far as I can learn, has ever supported the phrase in Phaedo 
by the almost identical one in an earlier author, Thuc. ii. 48: 

XcycTU) ovv. . . .rag curiae aortvaQ vofii£tt Ti>aavrr)Q yu£ra/3o\»jc ica vac 
clvat Svvafttv tc to fitTCurrijaat <j-%t~iv. Here hvvafiiv oj(tiv is 

put for IvvaaSai, but in other respects the expression is the 
same as that in the Phaedo, and there is perhaps some reason 
for regarding this passage too as ironical. It seems strange 
that neither passage has been used to illustrate the other. 

GORGIAS. 

453 C. up' ovk av ZiKaliag at i)pujxr)v o Ta irola Ttav £<•><■>>' ypafuiv 
Kat tov ; 

The last two words of this sentence have given great 
trouble to all editors of the Gorgias. Some, as for instance 
Ast, defend tbe above reading by some unusual explanation 
of irov. Thompson, the last English editor, brackets the two 
words as hopeless. Others propose various changes — n-<Se, n-»7, 
and iroaov, and even tov (i, e. tIvoq, supplying vide t<mv~). 
Stallbaum in his third edition mentions with decided approval, 
though he does not put it into his text, tbe conjecture wo< 'ov, 
which came to him from two independent sources. Then the 
question reads: "Should I not have been justified in asking 
you, when you had said Zeuxis was a painter of living objects, 
what living objects he painted, and what ones he did not?" 
This certainly is probable and falls in with the line of the 
argument better than the common text or any of the other 
conjectures. No good explanation can be given of his asking 
what living objects Zeuxis painted " and where ," or " and how," 
or " and for how much" or, least of all, "and whose son he 
was." But there is a suggestion made in President Woolsey's 
edition (1842) of the Gorgias which seems to deserve more 
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attention than it has yet received. It was evidently original 
with him, as appears from his language. " I conjecture (that 
I likewise may contribute my mite) that the sentence origin- 
ally ended at ypafwv. * * Next to ypa<j>b>i> came >*; oi, HOY, 
which was corrupted into IlOY, and then xai was added to 
bring to5 into grammatical connection with the (rest of the) 
sentence. * * A similar corruption of f; o5 into tow, in Rep. 
437 d, is removed in modern editions." The neatness of this 
suggestion and its complete success in meeting the difficulties 
will strike every one at first sight. It seems strange that it 
should have occurred to but one other scholar, Deuschle, who 
suggested it in his first edition (1859). In Cron's Bearbeitung 
(1867) of Deuschle's edition, the suggestion is omitted and 
the old text restored. Deuschle's conception of the sentence 
and of the way in which the mistake in the reading arose is 
almost precisely like Woolsey's, but he neither refers to any 
authority, nor speaks as if it was an idea of his own. The 
passages which he compares, 454 a, 479 e, resemble this, but 
not closely enough to justify the reading !) oi; In a review 
by Keck in Jahn's Jahrbiicher, 1861, the objection is made 
that after a question expecting an affirmative answer, up ow 
ay v\., "is it not ?" it is at the least superfluous to ask " or 
is it not so ? " Deuschle had the same difficulty in mind and 
was moved by it to suggest whether ovk in the opening of the 
question should not be oli>. Still the objection seems to be 
entirely unfounded, as may be seen by translating the whole 
sentence here, with the reading v oi; " Should I not have 
been justified in asking what living objects Zeuxis painted ? 
Or should I not?"'' Such a succession of questions in con- 
trasted form occurs repeatedly in Plato. An instance just 
like this is found in Rep. 468 b, tov St apiortvoavTu. re ku\ 

ivioKipiliaavTa ov. . . Sokeiitoi xp/'' a< BTEtyavwSiji'ai ; f/ oi ; " Doll t you 

think the brave man ought to be crowned? or don't you?" 

461 B. y o'iet, fin YopyiaQ i'iaxi>'^V < T0 < f'/ lrpooofiokoyijtnu tov 
ptyropiKoi' c'ii'Spa fit) oi)(i kui rii SiKuta iiSii'at, . . Kai ia>' fill t'XS;/ rai/r« 
eJSdic Tap' avrov, avroi; dwa£eiv — . 

Much of the difficulty of this passage arises from the 
heaping up of negatives in it. A strict translation will show 
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this : " Or do you think, because Gorgias was prevented by 
shame from (not) admitting that the rhetor does not know 
what justice is, and that, if a pupil came to him ignorant of 
this, he would not teach him — ." What Gorgias had said 
was that the rhetor knows justice, and, if any one came 
ignorant of it to him to be taught rhetoric, he would teach 
him justice first. What Polus here maintains is that this was 
just the opposite of the real opinion of Gorgias, but that he 
was prevented by shame from expressing his real opinion. 
Now the double negative fit) oi»x< is used here with the infini- 
tives eltieyai and Mafay, because they depend upon a verb of 
negative meaning, /«») irpoaonoXoyijaai, meaning to deny, to 
which verb a negative is added by the use of rjax?v$t) before 
it (Hadley's Grammar, 847 a., Goodwin's Modes and Tenses, 
95, 2, N. 1, b.). In other words, the sentence is equivalent 

to oin: iiirr)pvii§ti fit) oii)(l fiStVat cai oitastiy, ill whicll oiii: represents 

the effect of foxvySn, and ajn/pw/Si/ is substituted for fifj 
irpoooiioXoyijaai. In the next sentence we have rlva o'Ui giving 
the same negative effect which ya^iiv^ni here gives, awapvtiiretrSai 
used in place of /«») irpoao/xoXoylitreiv, and then /») oi»x< and the 
rest substantially as here. The only editor, so far as I see, 
who clearly recognizes the negative influence of j/Vxu^ is 
Kratz (Stuttgart, 1864). It will appear plainly by supposing 
that word changed into an affirmative, for instance, ilwlj^ti or 
tro\/j>;<7£. No one, I think, will doubt that the sentence then 

would be on Topyiac IroXfirjirt fi)'/ irpoaofioXoyrjtrai tov prjropiKov avSpa 

Hi) rai ra Skata clSivai kt\-, " because Gorgias had the courage 
to deny that the rhetor knew," having /«; with tiUvai instead 
of /»/) oi»x'- This seems overlooked by Stallbaum, who also 
erroneously supposes that ahrbs Zilatuv depends on a verb of 
affirmative meaning to be supplied from ft)) irpoaopoXoyijam. 
Now if this is done it will be necessary also to supply fin, 
from /»i) oi»x') with lilafav, as will appear from translating 
again with such an affirmative verb : " Because Gorgias was 
prevented by shame from admitting that the rhetor does not 
know justice, and (from asserting) that he himself would not 
teach it to his ignoraut pupil." It is plain that the "not" 
before "teach" is necessary, for Gorgias said he would teach, 
3 
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being, as here alleged, ashamed to say that he would not. 
Now it is much better to make aWoQ ItZafav depend directly 
upon fit) irpuaofioKoyijaai, as utivai does, and then it gets its 
negative from ^i) oi>x<, which belongs to both infinitives in the 
same way and for the same reason. What Gorgias said was, 
in effect, olic, ml, lav tXSp fit) dScic, a&roc itSalio. Here that 
whole statement is put under the influence of /») oi>x<> because 
it all depends upon rjaxb^i pi) TrpooofioXoyijoai. If we translate 
into English and represent fa) TrpoaofioXoyfioai by deny, then of 
course the negative, as translation of fit) oi>x<, disappears 
entirely from what follows, as the English idiom does not 
admit it. " He was ashamed to deny that the rhetor knew 
what justice was, and that, if a pupil came to him without 
such knowledge, he himself would impart it." 

471 D. kut apxag t&v Xoytov, l3 IlwXt, tywyi <ti hrr\vi<ra, oti fioi 
SoKilt; ill wpoc Tt)v p'rfropiK^v ntTraiitvoSai, tvv Si SiaXiytaBat ///utXijKtVat. 

The editors generally remark upon Si here as meaning 
" although," translating: "At the opening of our talk I com- 
plimented you, Polus, because you seem to me to have been 
well trained in rhetoric, although you have neglected logic." 
The reference is to 448 D, where Sokrates says at first, Ka\<Sc 

ye, ai Topyia, tyaiviTai II<3\oe irapeoictvaaSai tig Xoyovg, and then a 
little later, SijXog yap [ioi TidXoc . . on Tifv KaXovfiivtjV prfropiKijv 

fiaXXov fitfitXirriKtv y haXiyeoSat. Now the compliment is con- 
tained in the word tcaX&t, which is separated by several 
remarks from the reference to his neglect of dialectics. The 
need of translating Si 'although' arises from the bringing the 
two together here, as being both included under iiryvtoa. How 
could Sokrates praise any one for neglecting that which was 
the business of his own life ? But it is worthy of question 
whether Thompson, the latest English editor, is not right in 
regarding this remark as purely ironical. After the descrip- 
tion which Sokrates has been giving of the character of 
rhetoric in his view, as a mere tricky art, not deserving the 
name of a science, corresponding to cookery as a pander to 
the whims and weaknesses of the mind, it is hardly to be 
supposed that he would praise any one for any degree of 
proficiency in it. In this view foiii-toa does not mean serious 
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praise for skill in rhetoric, but ironical praise as for skill in 
cheating, and then he goes on to the next clause and in the 
same way praises the neglect of logic. Thus we may trans- 
late <Se as usual by' and.' " I paid you aleft-handed compliment, 
Polus, for your skill in a base pursuit and ignorance of a noble 
science." 

A similar irony may have misled the editors in 486 c, where 
they generally make nepiavXair^ai and Zi\v depend upon <?£»)«, 
thus letting the same verb govern first a predicate adjective 
(xeipova or Svva/it>>ov) and then an infinitive. Is it not better 
to put these infinitives in the same construction with the 
preceding /JoiyStic and knrwirai, depending on Suvafitvov ? Then 
Kallikles ironically describes the man of thought, in contrast 
with the man of affairs, as " having power to be plundered of 
all his property and to live as- an outcast in his town." 

506 d— 507 a. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, as no edition that I have 
refers to it, how Plato makes Sokrates in this brief recapitu- 
lation of the previous dialogue represent the questions as 
coming, not from himself, but from another person, and the 
answers as in a sense forced from him. This appears in the 
first answer, to the question, "Are pleasure and good the 
same thing?" "Not the same, as I and Kallikles have 
agreed." Here the questioner would seem to be some third 
party, but just below, the answer, "It seems to me to be 
necessary, Kallikles," implies that he, Kallikles, is asking 
the questions; and so at the end Sokrates pretends to concede 
the conclusion unwillingly as forced from him by stress of 
logic. Thus he is made to seem to abandon all effort to 
guide the opinion of Kallikles, but at the same time he foists 
his own belief upon him and represents him as the one who 
led others to the conclusion, so opposed to the character of 
the man, that the conquest of one's self is the chief good. 

511 JD. Triv Kv(iepfT)TiKfiv, fj oh fiuvov rag i/w^ac ala^ti, a\\a Kat ra 
(TutfiaTa Kai ra xpi'ifiara. 

Here »/<i<x>/ is not contrasted with o&iia, " soul and body," as it 
is in 512 A, but means simply 'life.' Then, as Kratz point 
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out, the idea of life need not have been repeated in the next 
clause; it would have been enough to have gone on, "Not 
only lives, but also possessions." But the more emphatic 
phrase is chosen, especially as awfiara ml xpV ara i s a 
frequent combination in this sense. And all difficulty is 
removed from the passage by translating the mi after aXka, not 
by ' also,' as usual in such a place after ov jxovov, but by ' both.' 
Then the whole reads, " The art of navigation, which saves 
not only lives, but both lives and property." There would be 
no ambiguity in the Greek sentence as spoken or read, for a 
slight emphasis on that first mi, with no pause at all after it, 
would show the above sense perfectly. 

512 A. Xoyi'ftrai our on ovk u fitv tiq fityaXoie ml ai'iaroic 
vooiifiaai Kara to o&fxa irvft^t'ifitvoe fit) imEirviyr), ovtoq filv ci-SAide 
innv on ovk airiSavt, . . ti St Tie apa . Av ti) \pv)(ij 7roXXa voaiipiiTa t\tt 
ml uviara, tovtii) 8e /.'iwrf'oc kariv. 

Most of my editions (Ast, Stallbaum, Woolsey, Deuschle's 
first, Thompson) say that oln in this sentence belongs to the 
latter part only, to the clause tovtij U fimrtov tori, and that the 
prior clause is put in only for the contrast and in coordinate 
form where other languages would make it subordinate. But 
others (Heindorf, Kratz, Cron's Deuschle) say that ovk belongs 
to the whole, denying the truth of such a contrasted statement 
as is conveyed by the two clauses together. It seems clear that 
this latter is the true view. The position of the oh suggests 
such a connection of it with all that follows, though it does 
not of course require it. But the idea to be expressed seems 
to require it. Plato does not mean to ascribe to his " medita- 
tive skipper" (as Thompson calls him) the belief that the 
man whose body is incurably diseased would be happier if 
drowned at once. He sometimes hints at such an opinion 
himself (e. g. Rep. 410 a), but he is not so sanguine as to 
imagine such philosophy in every shipmaster in the Peiraeeus. 
He means that such a man with only ordinary common sense 
can see the contradiction and absurdity in supposing that that 
would be true of the man incurably sick in body but not of 
him incurably sick in soul. The thing denied by ovk is the 
coexistence of the two following thoughts, which may be well 
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represented by translating ok- thus: "It is not the case that if," 
etc. This may be seen more clearly in the similar sentence 

in 516 E: ovkovv 01 ye ayaBol i)ri<rj(oi Kar apyh-Q f*ev ovk iKiriirrovaiv 
ck tuiv i^evydv, iirtib'a.v he Sepairevawm tovq ittttovs Kat avrol dfieivovQ 

yivwvrai {jvU>x<>h tot eKTrivTovtriv. Here it is plainly impossible 
to take the first clause out from under the negative influence 
of ovk in ovkovv. We cannot make the assertion, " Good 
drivers are not thrown at the beginning," and then go on, 
" but when they are more skilful, then are not thrown." 
Plainly the negative goes witli the whole : " It is not true that 
at the beginning they are not thrown, but after becoming more 
skilful are thrown." The thing denied in both these passages 
is the coexistence of two conflicting things, not either of these 
things separately. This may be seen more clearly, perhaps, 
if in the second part of the sentence in 512 a, we substitute 
for the words Plato uses a simple repetition of the statement 
in the first part with the necessary negative. The whole would 

then read : Xoyi^erai ovv on ovk ti fiev Tie aviuTOis voaii/iaot Kara to 
rrwfia avve\6fievoQ jir) aiteirviyr), ovtoq fiev a-5\ioe eaTiv on ovk aweSave, 
el hi tiq apa aviaroiQ voai)fiaai Kara t>)v ipv^f/v avve-^OfievoQ fi>) inrenviyrj, 

ovroche ouK&SXiog iartv oti ovk aTtiSavev. Here it would be impos- 
sible to join the ok before el fiev with this last clause, for there 
we have a negative already and the two would cancel, leaving 
the second conclusion the same with the first, iiSXiog ianv. But 
TovTy fittoTeov eariv is only an equivalent in sense for ovk aBXws 
eo-riv Sri ovk airiSavev, and therefore to join the o!,k before el fiev 
with it alone would have the same fatal effect upon the mean- 
ing. The difficulty or confusion has arisen from Plato's using 
this affirmative form here (ptwreov eo-ri) instead of the negative 
form (ov\ &$\i6s eon) suggested above. If he had used the 
latter, no one probably would have thought of joining the ov 
with it alone. The use of this affirmative form is also the 
reason for the opposition to it expressed in the next following 

words: d\X' olhev Sti ovk afieivov Ian £rjv tv fioxSripiZ. The sense of 

the whole is this : " He reflects that it is not the case that the 
man with diseased body would wish to die, while the man with 
diseased soul would wish to live, but he knows that the latter 
is not profited by living." 



